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COMMON SENSE. 


‘Tue Popkinses have a good deal of talent about 
them, but they have no common sense,’ is the verdict 
universally passed upon our family; and it is a just 
one: everybody says so; and what everybody says— 
it stands to common sense—must be true. The virtue 
expired with a certain clerical ancestor of ours, a sort 
of vicar of Bray, who under the Houses of Cromwell, 
Stuart, and Hanover, was never out of favour with the 
reigning powers, and who at last, like a jolly fat canon 
as he was, went off peaceably in his stall. He could 
‘seek the Lord’ with armour on, perform the lighted 
candle and genuflection business, or vex the soul of the 
habitans in sicco of the period with Protestant oratory, all 
equally well. He was a man of the strongest common 
sense, and died worth L.30,000; and ‘Where would 
you be without him?’ is a remark I have frequently 
made to members of my family, when they have been 
inclined to question his principles. It is quite certain 
that none of his descendants would have ever made 
that money: his second son was put in a madhouse, 
and ended there, because he was always experimental- 
ising with fire and water, and persisted in asserting 
that carriages could be moved without horses; another 
member of his race proposed to keep off small-pox by 
means of the intervention of a cow; and a third spent 
a good deal of his time in building a room to sit in 
under water. There was a good deal of a certain sort 
of talent in all these persons; but what is so much 
to be regretted is, that what they did was contrary to 
common sense: the world never forgave them for it to 
their dying day. My father, who might have stepped 
into a family living of L.800 a year as soon as he left 
college, chose instead to join a marching regiment, 
and live in that, upon L.90 per annum besides his pay, 
because he had religious scruples. Now, in the first 
place, all scruples are foolish; and religious scruples 
are worse than foolish—they’re wicked; and in the 
next place, the living actually went out of the family ! 
What harm would my governor have done to it? He 
was not an infidel—he was not a Radical—he was not 
a grossly immoral person; he would have hunted, I 
suppose, and shot, and fished—occupations which he 
delighted in, very naturally, more than in anything 
else in the world—and as for visiting the poor people, 
which, it seems, he considered himself unfitted for, 
why, he might have got a curate to do all that, paying 
him very handsomely, and still receiving L.740 out of 
the living. He could have bought most excellent 
sermons—and it stands to common sense that these 
must be much better than what one makes for himself; 


he could—— But in fine, he lost everything and did 


nothing, all through having scruples, or, which is the 
same thing, from the want of a little common sense. 
With all my regard for the governor, it positively 
makes me mad to think of what he threw away; not 
only the actual advantages, but the chances. Why, 
with our connection—I’ve got two first-cousins in 
the House of Peers, and our arms are the same as the 
Premier’s—he might have been made a bishop, or 
even an archbishop—who knows?—the spiritual 
shepherd of the Church of England, with six-and- 
twenty thousand pounds a year! But then, he never 
could have said ‘ Nolo Episcopari,’ for he had not the 
common sense for it. 

Then my mother, she was my father’s cousin, and 
a regular Popkins. At twenty-one years of age, and 
one of six, she refused Sir Tattenham Leger, a man 
who owned half a county, and was indirectly con- 
nected with the royal family. Are you and I, my 
Public, going to believe that any reasons, any possible 
circumstances, could have justified such conduct as 
that? I put aside the direct injustice done to myself; 
but was it the right thing for any woman to do, who 
contemplated the possibility of ever having children? 
What had she to urge against the man? His age? 
His somewhat convivial language? The absurd story 
of his having broken the hearts of his two former 
wives? The haughtiness which rather became a person 
of his rank and influence than otherwise? Nothing of 
the sort. ‘I love dear cousin Henry, and he loves me;’ 
that was her sole objection; and my uncle—Percival 
Popkins—positively let her have her way. Now, only 
mark the consequences: the baronet was seventy-five, 
and died the very next winter. Why, in the name of 
common sense, didn’t she marry him first, and my 
father afterwards? She would then have had a title, 
a park, and a town-louse. As it was, my beloved 
parents lived in barracks, and in barracks was the 
writer of this paper born. I positively believe that 
sometimes in the course of their wandering, and while 
my father was a subaltern, a curtain drawn across 
the apartment formed the sole partition between their 
sitting-room and bedroom. Now, is there a human 
being endowed with common sense who believes that 
love, or indeed any other mere sentiment whatever, 
could have compensated for such a position as that? 

When my grandfather died—who had changed his 
name for that of Walker, and who was, I am thankful 
to say, the director of a joint-stock bank—we came 
into a property, and my father sold his commission. 
And how did Captain Popkins do that? By giving out 
that he was quite undecided about leaving the regi- 
ment, but was ready to go if the juniors made it worth 
his while? By getting an extra three hundred or so 
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lieutenant, two hundred 
so on, with nice little pickings 


vision. I am no genius, thank goodness, but I do 
4 think I have a little common sense; I think I know 
the world; I believe I know the value of money. The 
idea of a man sinking L.30,000, as my father did, in 
the funds and an estate in Westmoreland! 

‘Why, sir,’ said I in remonstrance—for I know, I 
hope, how to be respectful to a parent, whatever may be 
his follies—‘ in ‘on railway-days, you might double, 
or at least make ever so much more out of that 


*I don’t want any more, Bob,’ answered my father. 
Now, think of a person, sane, or at least not in 
confinement, openly avowing that he did not want any 
more money ! 
‘Sir, replied I, with a little of that tact which— 
partial—friends have generally allowed me to. 
possess, ‘I was thinking of your responsibilities, Con- 
sider how much more good you might do with double 
your income!’ 
Sometimes—I never can quite account for it—when 
I am talking to the governor, there comes over his face 
just such an expression as a very clever fellow might 
wear when a second-rate man is trying to do him, and 
he wore it just then very decidedly. 
*Do you think that likely, Bob?? said he silily. 
‘How much do you spend a year in the practice of 
benevolence ?” 


‘Sir,’ replied I—and I felt somehow hot all over—‘I 
hold the indiscriminate charity ’——_ 


Bob,’ said the governor in ing; ‘we 


terrupti 
aah enter into that subject. If I were to double your 


allowance, do you think you would spend twice as 
much in doing good? You seem to have a doubt 
about that; so have I. If the reason you urge in 
favour of speculation be valid—though most specu- 
lators, I am afraid, Bob, are far from having such noble 
aims as you—ought not the recipients of our present 
bounty to be consulted before we risk their interests? 
For, if we fail, they fail; and when we succeed, Bob, 
we may sometimes forget to pay them their full 
dividends. You know we read that it’s very hard for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
* Well, father,’ said I, ‘I am sorry I spoke to you.’ 
Nothing gives me such a tremor—for my disposition is 
naturally reverential—as to hear the Scriptures referred 
to in the affairs of this world. I always attend my 
ish church, I hope, every Sunday, wet or fine, and 
to all the clergyman has to say; but it’s not 
a layman’s place, that’s my opinion, to go preaching 
and teaching to people out of the Bible upon week- 
days. It has the very worst effects upon the lower 
classes, I’m confident; for I knew a tinker once who 
held the abominable doctrine, that one man was as 
good as another, and who had the blasphemy to tell 
me that he learned that for himself out of the New 
Testament. Of course there are expressions in it, here 
and there, about rich men and so on, but it stands to 
common sense that one isn’t to take them literally. 
The idea, for instance, of it being my duty to give a 
half-naked fellow on the road one of the great-coats 
I’m sitting upon, is simply preposterous. What 
becomes of the rights of property? What becomes of 
itical economy? What becomes, I should like to 
w, of common sense itself? Why don’t my gover- 
nor—if it comes to that—give all he’s got to the poor? 
Why don’t he cast his last shilling into the treasury, 
like the poor widow in the parable—which was a pretty 


come upon the parish at once? That would be being 
consistent, that would; and I hall he the 
very next best thing to common sense. 
I hope I am a better Christian than to call my 
brother John a fool; but I can’t help having my own 
opinion about him for all that. He and his wife are 
r | absolutely living—no, existing—upon L.250 per annum 
in a cottage close to my father’s house. I think I 
know my duty to society, to the circle in which I 
move, better than to propose to any woman unless I 
have a thousand a year to offer her, at the very least. 
I feel my responsibilities, I trust, sufficiently strongly 
not to dream of asking her to live in the country unless 
I could keep her a carriage and pair. Even on the 
excellent I am now receiving at the Bank, I 
calculate that I shall not be in a condition to fall in 
love until I am fifty, but shall then fall in love imme- 
diately with some person of property and connection ; 
by that time, John will have had six children, and have 
sunk in the social scale two degrees at least. It is ofno 
use for him to say that ine does not care a fourpenny- 
piece for the social scale, because that isn’t common 
sense. A ay say that he likes beer better than 
wine (John dds) but I am not going to believe him 
he, more for that: that’s what I tell my brother 
John—for it’s hard if one can’t say what one likes to a 
younger brother with L.250 a year, and a family too 
—whenever he tries to humbug one. 

‘Liberty and the beauties of nature,’ said he upon 
one occasion, ‘make up to me for the absence of all 
luxuries which I could procure only at their expense. 
You don’t appreciate my pleasures—pleasures is a faint 
word for them—any more than I appreciate yours, Bob.’ 

I knew what he meant by all this; he meant lakes 
and sunsets, and mountains, and birds, and books—in 
a word, what is called poetry. Now, I have read Lally 
Rook myselfg-for I have always made it a point to be 
well informed—and I own that that sort of thing is 

pretty enough; but the idea of poetry having anything 
to do with real life!—that’s where John shews his 
utter disregard of common sense. ‘Now, poets’—this 
is what I told him—‘ never possess any: your geniuses 
are for ever in jail, John; every sense but common 
sense, that’s what all you fellows have.’ 

*We have common sense, too,’ replied he, as cool 
as a cucumber; ‘and if we could derive a satisfaction 
from the results of a clever stroke of business, made 
piquant perhaps by the least tinge of dishonesty, not 
only equal to that experienced by—no offence—your- 
self, Bob, but with a considerable margin of pleasure 
in addition as recompense for what would be to us 
uncongenial and prosaic, not to say dirty, work, you 
would, I think, find us rivals quite the reverse of 
despicable both at change and market. You know 
how the Greek trades-people suffered, notwithstanding 
their well-established adulterations, when the philo- 
sopher of old set up Ais shop, to prove that he could 
be a man of business.’ 

‘Oh, confound it,’ said I, for I am none of your 
argufiers, ‘if metaphysics is your game, I’m off; only 
just answer me this: was there ever a poet yet who 
kept his own accounts, and left off in the world a 
better man—I mean, of course, a richer—than he 
began ?’ 

‘The majority of them,’ answered he, lighting a 
pipe, ‘have most certainly done so; a number 
them, you will allow it, have even shewn a common 
sense above the common, in living all their ~~ at 
other people’s expense; many of them have been 
remarkable for their business habits—William Words- 
worth, for instance, and Robert Southey, who both 
lived within ten miles of this cottage-door, while Mr 
Samuel Rogers was a banker: think of that, Bob! 
Shakspeare, I believe, had much more common sense 
than Baron Rothschild.’ 


example of political economy, by the by—and let us all 


‘Come, John,’ cried I, with a burst of laughter, 
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after that, you'll have the kindness to tell 
me what common sense is?’ And this was his reply. 
‘Common sense, Bob, is the sense, as its name 
implies, which is common to everybody, and its office 
in us, according to general opinion, is to watch over 
and provide for our own interests and happiness. Men 
of striking intellect, of all sorts, possess, I believe, this 
quality in greater proportion than ordinary people; 
latter, however, being by far the most numerous, 
agreeing among themselves upon what are the objects 
to be desired in life, and perceiving the others to be 
striving after and delighting in quite different things, 
are inclined to deny them common sense; thereby 
making themselves judges of the interests and “. « 
ness of natures confessedly higher. Moreover, the 
vulgar, having thus flattered themselves that this 
quality is peculiarly their own, and possessing for the 
most part little other sense beside, are wont to exalt 
common sense to a most ridiculous degree.’ 
‘Oh,’ said I, ‘since you choose to get rude and 
personal ’_which is a thing I a object to 
in all argument—‘ I shall certainly not prolong the 
conversation.’ 


NATIONALITY. 

Wuar is nationality? Is there a distinct nationality 
for Scotland, England, Ireland? Are the inhabitants 
of England and Scotland—of Lowland Scotland at 
least—one and the same race, with hardly any appre- 
ciable difference, or are they two perfectly distinct 
peoples? It may not be uninteresting at the present 
time, when this subject is so much discussed—meeting 
us in every newspaper, and forming so frequent a topic 
of conversation—to take a calm review of the matter; 
to see what ethnology, that clearer up of the history 
of nations, has to say about the business. A slight 
sketch of the history of the population of the two 
countries, if it does not enable us to settle the question | a 
to our satisfaction, may help us to a better under- 
standing of it—may keep us from a good deal of error, 
and may prevent us talking a considerable quantity of 
nonsense. 


To begin, then, with the beginning: Who were the 
people who first colonised the islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland? The answer to this question does not 
admit of much dispute: it was the Celtic race—the 
first of the Indo-European family in Europe. If there 
was a Pre-Celtic people in Britain—an extension of 
the Finnic or Allophyllian race—which is doubtful, it 
does not affect the present inquiry. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to commence with the Celts as the 
earliest inhabitants of Britain, Without going further 
back for the origin and seat of this race than 
shores nearest to our own, it is enough to say that 
Britain received its earliest population from France 
and Belgium; that at two distinct periods it received 
colonies from the two great branches of this family 
—the dae cr Gaelic branch from France; the 

or Cymraeg branch from Belgium. The 
earliest colonists, and probably spread over the whole 
of South Britain ; but pressed upon by the next migra- 
tion—that of the Cymri, they were eventually driven 
north and west. One portion, driven beyond the 
rivers Clyde and Forth, took refuge in the extreme 
northern part of the island, which received the name 
of Albyn; the other took their way through Wales, 
from whence they over into Ireland. The 
Cimbri, Cymri, or Cymraeg, then spread themselves 
over the greater _= of Britain. They were the ancient 
Britons, whose dants, the Cambrians, or Welsh, 
still exist in Wales, Cornwall, and more mixed in 
Cumberland. They probably also spread over the 


the | next to the Saxon or Teutonic invasion—differing, 


most complete in history. Still, even here there must 


able traces of the Celtic language can be shewn to 
exist in our Saxon English, although slight as com- 
pared with that further north. 


them into the extreme Western Highlands. The Cymri 
in Scotland were identical with the ancient Caledonians 
or Picts. The northern portion of our island may, 
however, have been colonised by a direct migration of 
the same race, coming into it by sea from nearly the 
same quarter—Jutland—and not indirectly by the 
way of England. There are, however, some historians 
who maintain, chiefly on the authority of a passage in 
Tacitus, that the Caledonii or Picti were not Celts at 
all, but Germans, or rather Scandinavians. In this we 
cannot concur. The Picts or Caledonians were Celts 
of the Cymric branch, and closely allied to the Welsh 
or ancient Britons. ‘The proofs of this rest upon the 
affinities of their languages, to be seen in the names of 
particular localities within the Pictish and Cambrian 
areas, which they still bear. 

So far, then, the original population of England and 
Scotland rests upon nearly the same substratum—that 
of the Cymri or ancient Britons. That of Ireland is 
somewhat different, having a Gaulic rather than a 
Cimbric origin. The Gael is better known in Ireland 
under the name of Erse. 

After this first colonisation by the Cymri, there was 
the Belgian immigration, which was chiefly confined to 
the southern shores of South Britain, These drove 
the Cymri further north into the interior. — 
were the men who opposed Ca&sar on his 
into Britain. The Belgw, however, althoug 
sivilised, from having left their centre at a later iol 
were of the same family with the Cymri who had pre- 
ceded them, both being of the same northern branch 
of the Celtic family. 

We have next the Roman Conquest, ee 
during an occupation of four hundred years, 
manner of heterogeneous elements: besides the se 
Italians, there were in the legions Germans, Sarma- 
tians, Moors from Africa, and much more besides, 
Long as was the Roman om it produced but 
a partial change in the blood of the population. 
Romans, to do them justice, were conquerors, not 
exterminators, like some of the races that came after 
them. Partial as it was, it was confined chiefly to 
South Britain. Their departure left two distinct 
populations in Britain—the original and pure Celtic 
population, and the Romanised Celts; the latter in the 
large towns and their immediate neighbourhood, the 
former constituting the rural population: the first 
demarcation between town and country thus early 
established, and felt even to the present day—good old 
country families versus upstart town-folks. 

Passing over for the present the invasions of South 
Britain by the Scots and Picts, which were merely 
temporary raids, not altering the population, we come 


however, in its own ethnological character, and far from 
being one and indivisible. It consisted of two broad 
and well-marked divisions: the Saxons, properly 
so called, with Jutes and Frisians, in South Britain, 
south of the river Humber; and the Angles, more 
Scandinavian than German, occupying Britain from 
the Humber to the river Forth. The Saxons drove 
the Celtic Britains into Wales and Cornwall, or com- 
pletely exterminated them. They refused to mix with 
them. The Saxon race, therefore, south of the Humber, 
were a purer race than the Angle colonisation north 
of that river, having less of the Celtic substratum 
than is to be found in any part of the kingdom, 
Their occupation of a country to the nearly total 
extermination of the original inhabitants, is one of the 


have been some Celtic substratum, from the conquered 
Celts being retained as slaves and serfs; and consider- 


of Scotland, encroachin the ancient 
Aten ant tee Gade, 


The Angles, settling north of the Humber, drove the 
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Celts into the wilds of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land; and extending across the Tweed as far as the 
Forth, conquered and intermixed with the original 
Celtic population much more than their allies did in 
the south. The Celts (Picts) of Lowland Scotland, 
who refused to submit to the conquerors, gradually 
drew off into the west of Scotland, where they founded 
the kingdom of the North Britons or Strathcluyd, 
which extended from the Clyde to the Solway Firth, 
the most northern limit of which was Dumbarton. 
Those of the same race on the south of the Tweed, 
retired into the mountainous district in the west, and 
established the Celtic kingdom of Cumbria. Both of 
these maintained their independence for a considerable 


od. 

The element superimposed upon the Celtic north of 
the Humber was Scandinavian rather than German, 
Angle rather than Saxon; and the dialect introduced 
was a branch of the Scandinavian rather than of the 
German spoken further south. Lowland Scotch is 
not, as has been frequently supposed, a dialect of the 
English; it was an offshoot from the Scandinavian 
family of languages, just as the English was an 
offshoot from the German branch. The large number 
of words peculiar to the Lowland Scotch, and which 
are not found in the English of any period, are Scan- 
dinavian, closely allied to the old Norse of Norway, 
still spoken in Iceland. The Angle belonged to that 
branch ; the Saxon, to the Southern or Proper German. 

Caledonia or North Britain after this received a 
fresh influx of Celtic blood, this time Gaelic rather 
than Cymric, Erse rather than British—the Dalriad 
Gaels from Ireland. These settling in the west of 
Scotland, conquered and incorporated the ancient 
Gaelic race, of the same family with themselves, who 
had been driven into the extreme west by the Cymric 
Picts. Establishing themselves firmly in Argyleshire, 
these Dalriad Gaels, from that point d’appui, extended 
themselves over the Pictish portion of the island, and 
gradually conquered, coalesced with, and absorbed the 
Cymric Picts or ancient Britons, who cease to appear 
as a distinct people. This union of the Cymric Picts 
and Dalriad Gaels formed at one time the bulk of the 
me gen of the north and west of Scotland—of all, 
indeed, except the Angle kingdom of Lodiana on the 
eastern side of the island. These Dalriadic Gaels 
were called by their neighbours, Scots or vagabonds, 
and eventually gave their name to the whole of 
Caledonia, which after this ceases to be used except 
in poetry ; and the northern portion of the island came 
to be known as Scotland. 

It was an amalgamation or a tion of the two 
branches of the Celts, the Picts or Britons with the 
Gaels—not a complete conquest, far less an exter- 
mination. The Picts or Cymri lost their identity or 
nationality in that of the Gaelic Scots; hence the 
difference between the Scottish and the Irish Gael— 
the former, a mixture of Cymri and Gael; the latter, 
pure Gael. The Welshman, again, is pure Cymraeg. 

Such as it was, it had no effect upon the blood of 
Lowland Scotland, or upon its language; both re- 
mained what they had been since the Angle invasion, 
chiefly Scandinavian, based upon a British or Cymric 
substratum. 

And now comes one of the most important crosses 
in our breed, introducing a new element into the blood 
of the nation, which has raised the United Kingdom 
to her high position as mistress of the sea, and con- 
verted the sluggish Saxon and somewhat heavy Angle 
into the enterprising Englishman and Scotchman— 
without which the Englishman might have remained 
as unenterprising as his parental Saxon, as little a 
maritime people as the Germans are to this day. 
This new element was the Scandinavian—Norsemen 
or Norwegians in Scotland; Danes in England. The 


was hardly appreciated by ourselves, until it was 
pointed out by Worsaae, a Dane.* Our histories had 
made us acquainted with the frequent invasions of 
Danes and Norsemen, but treated of them rather as 
partial inroads, carrying fire and sword through the 
land, than as great and permanent colonisations which 
effected a radical change in the blood of the population. 
History told us little more than of the rise and fall of 
dynasties—it took no note of the entire change of the 
people. These two different nations, the Danes and 
Norsemen, are generally confounded, both in tradition 
and history, under the common name of Danes. The 
complete conquest of England eventually by the Danes, 
and the subsequent union of Norway and Denmark, 
appear to have led to this confusion. 

The Norsemen, Norwegians, or Vikingers, conquered 
the north of Scotland—Caithness and Sutherland ; hence 
its name—Sudreland, the most southern portion of the 
Norwegian possessions on the mainland, and after- 
wards extended over part of Ross-shire; the Orkney 
and the Shetland Islands; all the western islands,} 
including the Isle of Man, with a portion of the main- 
land, Cantyre, &c. These they ruled over for centuries; 
at one time imposed upon them their language, and 
displaced the Gaelic, though it again, in its turn, re- 
sumed its place after the fall of the Norwegian rule. In 
Caithness, however, the Gaelic was not again spoken, 
the population there being eminently Norwegian ; and 
in Shetland and Orkney, Norse continued to be spoken 
till displaced by the English. In Shetland, it has only 
ceased since within the last hundred years, and the 
language yet retains many pure Norse words. This 
conquest has left numerous traces of its occupation in 
the names of bays, firths, rivers, and promontories of: 
these countries, which they still retain. The word 
firth, from the Norse fiord, so common in Scotland, and 
unknown in England, marks the Norwegian occupation. 
The alteration in the blood of the people was no less 
remarkable. The under-sized Celt grew into a finely 
developed Norseman: instead of dreading the sea, and 
paddling along its shores in a miserable leathern 
coracle, he became a bold seaman, although he has 
strangely forgotten or perversely ignored the source 
from whence he derived this superior development of 
frame, his blue eyes and light hair, and straight limbs, 
instead of the bowed legs of his ancestors. ‘The blood 
of the eastern coast of Scotland was even more com- 
pletely changed by the Scandinavian conquest—here 
Norwegian-Danish, rather than pure Norwegian—and 
the fine sea-faring population along the eastern shores 
of Scotland, attest the improvement effected upon the 
breed. The greater number of names borne by that 
population, and ending in son (the Danish sen), are 
of Norse extraction: Swanson (Svendsen), Manson 
(Magnusen), Henderson (Henricsen), Duncansen, &c. 
Johnson, one of the commonest names in England, is 
also very common in Iceland, both coming from the 
same source—Norway. Ronald and Ronaldson have 
the same extraction (Ragnvald). 

The Celt or Gael was either completely incorporated 
with the Scandinavian conquerors on the sea-coast, or 
driven into the interior, where he took refuge in the 
fastnesses of the Highlands. A pure Celt in Scotland, 
if he exists at all, is only to be looked for in the 
Central Highlands. 

No less marked and lasting was the effect uced 
upon the population in the north of England by the 
Danes. Northumberland, Durham, Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, Lancashire and Yorkshire, were the great 


mighty and enduring nature of this great colonisation | and Man. siege 
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; * The Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
By J. J. A. Worsaae. 
t The Norwegian kingdom in the Hebrides was called the 
f Sudreyjar or Southern Islands, as that in Orkney and the 
a Shetlands was the Nordreyar or Northern Islands. From this 
5 Hebrides came the title of the Bishop of Sodor 
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of the Danish colonisation—an historical fact, | younger, succeeded to Argyle and Lorn as his patri- 

indeed, but one amply corroborated by the characters, | mony, and founded the clan or family of MacDougal; 
physical and moral, of the people themselves. The | while the eldest son, Ragnvald or Reginald, obtained 
south of England, afterwards conquered by the Danes, | Cantyre and the islands: from him sprung Clan-Ranald 
and forming for a time a portion of their dominion, | and the family of the Ronaldsons.* The MacLeods of 
was held more as a conquest than as a permanent Skye are the descendants of another of these Norse 
colonisation, and had its population little altered, | vikings, and still use the family name of Torquil. 
although a considerable infusion of Danish blood took | Norman is also a favourite family name of the 
place along the whole eastern coast. The Anglo-Saxon | MacLeods. 
race owes much of its bold spirit of enterprise, its love| These men soon identified themselves with the 
of freedom, and its maritime skill and daring, to this | people they conquered. Amongst the Celtic race, they 
Danish strain. adopted the dress and even the language of the Celts, 

Last of all comes the Norman Conquest, introducing | became completely assimilated with them, and are 
the Frenchified Scandinavian—that wonderful race of | afterwards found as heads of Highland clans. Hence 
men, half Norseman, half Celto-Frank, sprung from a| we have the Scandinavian and Norman clans of 
band of adventurers from the shores of the Baltic— | Sinclair, Stewart, MacDougal, &c., their descendants 
Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes, who had settled in| considering themselves Celts. Nor is this to be 
the west of France, and conquered Normandy. Here, | wondered at. It appears to depend upon a principle 
intermixing with the native French, they compounded | of our nature. Alexander the Great gave mortal 
a race that at one time threatened to overturn Europe, | offence to his Macedonian followers by adopting the 
and has given kings to half her thrones. Being | dress and habits of the barbarians he conquered. 
comparatively few in number, and marrying French | The Norwegian king, Magnus, surnamed Barfod or 
women, their descendants appear in a generation or | Barelegs, who made himself master of the Hebrides 
two to have abandoned their native Norse for the | (a.p. 1096), had this sobriquet given to him by his 
language of their adopted country. Conquerors of | Norwegian subjects from his adopting the kilt, and 
England, the ethnological effect of the Norman Con- | as Barelegs he stands upon the roll of history. Con- 
quest was at first upon the higher ranks rather than | querors, if few in number, and especially when they 
upon the mass of the population—upon the nobility | intermarry with the conquered race, generally end by 
rather than upon the people. In time, however, it | adopting the habits, dress, and language of their 
circulated through the whole body, and this cross has | subjects. 
no doubt exercised an important effect in improving| In Scotland, so strangely has the ethnological history 
the Saxon race, and raising it to its high pitch of| of our race been forgotten, that Lowland Scotsmen are 
perfection. The Danish portion of the kingdom, that | apt to forget their origin, and claim for themselves the 
north of the Humber, offered the most strenuous oppo- | history and traditions and fame of the race they con- 
sition to the Normans, and was the last to submit | quered. Descendants of Angle invaders, Norwegian 
to their rule. It was this great split of England into | vikings, Saxon lords, and Norman barons, have donned 
two sections, the Anglo-Dane and the Saxon, that | the tartan, and taken their place among the Highland 
facilitated the Norman Conquest. Partial as it was| clans. It might be dangerous to tell a MacDougal 
in its effects upon the general population, from the | that he was the descendant of a Norwegian pirate; 
small number of the conquerors, it has produced an | or a Bruce, a Stewart, or a Sinclair, that they were 
important alteration upon the ruling families both of | sprung from Norman adventurers—men who swept 
Scotland and England. Most of the English nobility | the unfortunate Gael before them in their mail-clad 
date the fotfndation of their families from this race.| strength, drove them into the fastnesses of the 
The immediate effect upon Scotland of the Norman | mountains, or ruled over them as serfs with a rod of 
Conquest was sending a large portion of the Saxon| iron. Our own fascinating novelist has, more than 
and Anglo-Saxon population from England into Scot- | any other, tended to increase this unhistorical con- 
land. Malcolm III. of Scotland had married Margaret, | fusion—for these times are so completely within the 
a relation of Edward the Confessor, and sister of Edgar | historical age, that they cease to belong to the more 
Atheling, the heir of the Saxon line in England. ‘To | uncertain realms of ethnology—and has appropriated 
her court flocked all the Saxon nobility who refused to | for his own race the fitful and transient victories the 
submit to the Norman rule. Many of the Normans, | Celts gained from them. In our own day, patriotic 
discontented with their lot, or in search of new adven- | Scotsmen often claim for their Teutonic fellow- 
tures, followed at a later period. From these two| countrymen all the renown gained by our Highland 
sources, many of the chief families in Scotland are | regiments, supposing they were really composed of 
descended ; and a host of names, considered to be good | Celts, which, however, is more than doubtful. 
Scottish families, are borne by the descendants of these| This may be taken as a tolerably correct outline of 
Anglo-Saxons and Normans. Bruce, the Stewart race, | the ethnology of Great Britain. The difference be- 
the Sinclairs (from the Norman St Clair), Gordon, | tween the two sections is not so broad as some may 
Hamilton, Ogilvy, Murray, Drummond, Hay (De la| have imagined; neither is it so close as others have 
Haye), Fraser (De la Friselle), and a host of others, | maintained. ‘It is not so broad as a church-door, nor 
are all of Norman extraction. The head of the} so deep as a well, yet it is enough.’ We see that 
Campbells, the Argyle family, are of the same race: | there is a considerable difference of race between the 
Beauchamp, or Campo Bello, a Norman, married the | Englishman and Scotchman; that although the Low- 
heiress of Awe, daughter of Sir Colin of Awe, and | land Scotsman is not a Celt, and far nearer akin to the 
changed her name and that of all her clan to Campbell. | Englishman than he is to his Highland fellow-subject, 
Before that time, the clan had borne the name of their | yet there is one great distinction of race between 
great founder, Sir Colin More, or Colin the Great, and | the two people. In the Scotsman, the Scandinavian 
were called the sons of Colin, or, by the Irish, M‘Callens. | element preponderates; in the Englishman, the Ger- 
The Douglases, on the other hand, were a Flemish| man. The old grudge between these two branches 
family ; while some of the present Highland, or so-called | of one great stock, shews itself in its original area. 
Celtic clans, are descended from the Norwegian | It is constantly breaking out in Holstein, where the 
conquerors. The MacDougals and Ronaldsons are | two elements are ever jarring—the German versus the 
descended from one of the Norse vikings, Jarl Somerled, | Dane. It is this that separates the population of our 
who, in 1156, made himself master of all the Hebrides, | island into two races, differing in dialect, habits, and 
from Mull to the Isle of Man, and a portion of the 
mainland of Scotland. He left two sons. Dugal, the 
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customs; but, above all, in their mental t, 
in their ideas and modes of thinking, looking at the 
same subject from two entirely differen t points of view. 
Ethnologically, the people of Great Britain consist 
of three, if not four, varieties of man—the Norman- 
Saxon, south of the Humber; the Angle-Norwegian- 
- Dane, north of that river; with the Celtic (Cymraeg) 
population in Cornwall and Wales; and the Celto- 
Scandinavian in Cumberland and the Highlands of 
Scotland. Where, then, is the true Englishman to be 
found—the Anglander, ly so called—the man 
from Angle or Jutland, whose race or breed is 
identical with his name? He will not be found in 
Saxon England, or England south of the river Humber 
—except in Norfolk and Suffolk, where the Angles also 
settled and founded the kingdom of the East Angles— 
but north of that river, between it and the rivers Forth 
and Clyde. The Scotsman, again, if race and name 
were synonymous, exists only in the descendants of 
the Dalriadic Gaels in the Western Highlands. Poli- 
tically, these different people formed the two kingdoms 
of Scotland and England, the river Tweed separating 
the Scotsman from the Englishman. How, then, came 
this distinct nationality, separated by the Tweed, to 
arise? How came the Angle-Saxon-Norwegian, north 
of the Tweed, to separate so broadly, not only from 
the Normiin-Saxon south of the Humber, but from the 
Angle-Saxon-Dane south of the Tweed, almost identic- 
ally of the same blood with himself?* The truth is, 
there appears to be a nationality that springs up inde- 
pendent of blood or pedigree. A political nationality 
may become stronger than an ethnological one. Separ- 
ated by political boundaries, the men on the two sides 
of the Tweed, sprung from one race, in time grew into 
two le strongly opposed to each other. The Angles 
south of the Tweed, separated from their own nearest 
kinsmen north of that river, and joined politically to 
the Saxons south of the Humber, soon came to enter- 
tain feelings of intense hostility to their brethren on 
its northern banks. The men north of the Tweed, 
* Celt and Angle, Saxon exile and Norman adventurer, 
gtew and welded into one distinct nationality,’ which 
reserved its greatest antipathy for its nearest neigh- 
bours—those who were most nearly allied to it by blood, 
as well as nearest to it in position. The moss-trooper 
north of the Tweed did not stop to inquire into ethno- 
logical affinities when he harried the lands of Northum- 
berland ; nor did the Northumbrian rough-rider feel any 
remorse of conscience when he plundered his brother- 
kinsmen in Roxburgh or Berwickshire. Mutual inju- 
ties, wrongs, and offences, soon rendered the animosity 
springing up between these near relations intense and 
enduring. And this is just what generally happens 
with sections of the same people politically separated. 
The Frank on the west bank of the Rhine came to 
regard the Franks on the eastern bank with far more 
a and dislike than he had for people further 
from him, from whom he had received no injuries. 
Nationality, then, is a something that may spring 
up independent of blood or race, and is soon formed 
by isolation, and in a few generations will impress 
upon a people an indelible character that no time can 
remove, As soon as a nation or portion of a nation, 
a tribe or section, or even a cluster of families, break 
off from the main stock, and become in any degree 
isolated, they take a form of development peculiar to 
themselves: their language, if it was originally one, 
separates into two different dialects, which in time 
become mutually unintelligible; the physical charac- 


ters undergo a change, and they acquire a — 
and distinct physiognomy. This is much influenced 


remarks on the strong similarity between the Lowland Scotch a’ 
the Bein. of the north of England. It was not until he had 
got Saxon England that he felt he had come amongst a different 


by climate, latitude, altitude, by the nature of their 
food—its abundance or otherwise—and the habits of 
life induced by the different modes required to procure 
their sustenance. Hence, the fertility of the soil, or 
its sterility, will exert a powerful influence in forming 
the character. No less are the mental faculties acted 
upon by external agents, and directed into different 
channels. The inhabitants of a mountainous region 
differ from the dwellers in the plains frequently as 
much in mental temperament as in physical features. 
The result of all this is, that, in a very few genera- 
tions, the characteristics, physical and moral, of indi- 
viduals become stamped upon the whole community, 
and a distinct nationality is produced, with habits, 
customs, feelings, language, laws, and government 
peculiar to itself. Wars spring up between the people 
so separated; national animosities soon arise, and 
widen the breach yet further. The Scandinavian and 
the German are themselves originally of one great 
stock—the Teutonic; though now so widely apart, 
and perpetuating their rival discords through their 
descendants. The Jews, with their distinct nation- 
ality, which they have preserved through all reverses 
to the present day, developed that nationality amongst 
nations closely allied to them in descent and language. 
Of the same race with the Canaanites, Philistines, 
Moabites, and Ammonites, &c., speaking the same 
language, or a closely allied dialect, and separated by 
the one element of religious belief, how intense became 
their antipathy to each other, which ended only with 
the extermination of the one by the other. In America, 
we have the same thing being repeated before our 
eyes—a nationality already complete, distinct, pecu- 
liar: sprung from the Anglo-Saxon race, how widely 
have they already departed from it, even in features 
and physical characters—still more in mental tem- 
perament; and already do we see this people of one 
race splitting into two great branches, the northern 
and the southern, placed in antagonism to each other, 
and developing in two most opposite directions. Lan- 
guage does not alter so readily nor so rapidly in these 
days, when it is kept more stationary by means of 
books, as it did in more remote times, when it was 
transmitted orally from father to son; yet, even in 
America, we can see traces of a new dialect being 
formed. The more remote and isolated a nation is, 
however, the less does the dialect alter. The people 
of Iceland still speak the Norse of the ninth century, 
while the parent state, Norway, has greatly modified 
its language. 

Nationality is simply the growth or development of 
any section of a people into its own peculiar form. It 
is much assisted by community of race; but it will 
often take place in spite of it, or in opposition to it, 
and sometimes in a most perverse form. In Ireland, 
the men who have always been loudest in their outcry 
against England, and strongest in their hatred of her, 
were not the unfortunate Celtic people whom the 
Anglo-Saxons had conquered and tyrannised over. 
No; they were the descendants of the Earl Strongbow 
and his English conquerors, who had settled in Ireland. 
Daniel O’Connell himself was more of a Saxon or a 
Norman, than of the ancient Irish or Celtic stock. 
The abuse of the Saxons is a favourite subject with 
all the Celtic races, who call all Germans by this name, 
just as the Germans apply the term Welsh, Walloon, 
Wallach, to all foreigners, Celts, Romans, &c. But, 
after all, Ireland received no injuries from England, 
so long as England was Saxon. It had been indeed 
conquered in part by both Norwegians and Danes, but 
it was not until England had become Norman that the 
English invaded Ireland. 

Nationality seems to be a great law of the human 
heart. It cannot be upset by argument: it may be 
illogical, is frequently absurd, but it is a great fact. 
A universal brotherhood is a dream of philanthropy: 
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it never has existed, and never probably will. National 
antipathies never entirely wear out, however closely 
nations may become united. Nothing is more easy to 
shew than that Englishmen and Scotchmen are sprung 
from nearly one and the same people; speak nearly 
the same language; and politically united, are one, or 
should be one, indivisible unity. Nothing is more 
certain than that they are two, with different charac- 
ters, different ideas, different idiosyncrasies, different 
religions, or forms of religion, to which each are 
strongly and sincerely attached. Even in France, 
where the national fusion into one whole is perhaps 
more complete than in any other nation composed of 
so many diverse races, there are some broad lines of 
demarcation yet to be seen. The peasant of Normandy 
still shews in his sea-faring predilections his Scandi 


navian origin, and differs widely from his Celtic fellow- 
subject in Brittany, and still more from the Iberian 
Gascon south of the Loire. 

The Scotch and English are as much united as two 
people so different can ever be; and he who would 
force them into a closer union, will only separate them 
more widely. Like two horses unaccus to run 
in double harness, if braced up too tight, they will 
begin to kick and plunge; but if allowed to run free, 
they may pull pretty well together. Let them remain, 
therefore, as they are: two branches growing out of 
one stem; apart from each other, yet belonging to 
each other; strengthening by their union the great 
trunk from whence they have both sprung. 


ONE OF THE JEAMESES. 
Seasons of war, of civil strife, and of public tumult, 
often draw forth the best, as well as the worst qualities 
of human nature. The names of heroes who have 
borne a prominent part in this world’s struggles, who 
have shed their life-blood in their country’s cause, or 


doomed to death by his people, have been handed down 
with honour to posterity; and well is it that names 
such as these should be immortalised. But in life’s 
more hidden paths, how many a noble deed has been 
achieved, how many an act of self-sacrifice silently 
performed, which will never be known until that day 
when every hidden thing shall be made manifest! It 
is one of these unknown or long-forgotten heroes whom 
we are now about to introduce to our readers, in the 
hope that his brief but eventful history may not prove 
uninteresting. 

Amongst the attendants of the hapless Queen Marie 
Antoinette, there was one named Valentin. In her 
service he began the career of self-devotion which he 
pursued through life. At the Tuileries, on the fatal 
21st of June 1791, he fought in a of his sovereign, 
and was carried, wounded, from the palace. Time 
passed on, and Valentin, recovered from his wounds, 
sought another service. 

He offered himself to the Marquis of Caraccioli, 
formerly Neapolitan ambassador to the French court, 
but now aruined man. The marquis at first declined 
his services, assuring him that his broken fortunes 
would not admit of his keeping a valet; but Valentin 
seemed to feel a singular attraction towards this 
Neapolitan nobleman, and well-nigh insisted on attach- 
ing himself to his fortunes. Evil days, however, were 
in store for the once wealthy and popular ambassador. 
Compelled by poverty to live in one of the most 
crowded streets of Paris, he fell into ill health, and 
during this time of sickness, was unable to procure the 
most ordinary comforts and even necessaries of life. 

The faithful Valentin, who in his earlier years had 
been a turner by profession, caused the marquis to be 
Temoved to an airy apartment belonging to a chair- 
maker in the Faubourg St Antoine. Here he not 
only paid the rent of the room by working for the 


have dared to raise their voice in behalf of a sovereign | tomb. 


landlord, but also earned enough to maintain his 
suffering master. 

Day by day, however, the illness of the marquis 
assumed a more serious character; increased care and 
more abundant nourishment were required by the 
invalid. Poor Valentin, with a mistaken, perchance, 
yet generous pride, would not make known the desti- 
tute condition of the marquis to any amongst his 
former wealthy friends; but when his own earnings 
proved insufficient, he appealed to the government of 
the day for help; his application, however, proved 
fruitless, and Caraccioli died in penury and want. 

When Valentin stood by his master’s corpse, he felt 
as if he had never till then known how dear Caraccioli 
was to his heart. He could not endure the thought 
that this noble man, of illustrious name and ancient 
lineage, should be committed to a pauper’s grave. He 
accordingly hastened to a notary, sold, for the sum of 
L.12, a small property which he had purchased with 
the savings of his earlier years, discharged the few 
debts contracted during the illness of Caraccioli, and 
with the remainder of this sum, paid for the unpre- 

aples. 

About this time, Madame Junot, Duchess of 
Abrantes, was setting up her establishment on her 
return from Lisbon, whither she had accompanied her 
husband on an embassy to the Portuguese court. A 
good old abbé who had become acquainted with 
Valentin, and knew the generous self-devotion he had 
manifested towards his late master, mentioned the cir- 
cumstances of his past history to Madame d’Abrantes, 
and the very next day he was engaged in her service. 

The heart of the faithful servant was quickly won 
by the sympathising interest with which his new 
mistress listened to his recital of the wrongs and mis- 
fortunes of the marquis, and his gratitude knew no 
bounds when she erected a monument over his master’s 


In this happy servitude, time passed quickly with 
Valentin, until, in the year 1804, he inherited a small 
property in his native province. He was then about 
fifty-five years of age, and Madame Junot, on learning 
his unexpected good-fortune, congratulated him on 
being now in a position to retire from service, and 
settle in a house of his own, with a modest competence. 
‘Do you, then, intend to dismiss me from your service, 
madame?’ exclaimed Valentin in a sorrowful tone. 
‘Dismiss you! My poor Valentin, why, what on 
earth could put such an idea into your head?’ ex- 
claimed Madame Junot. 
‘I thought my lady spoke of ep” going away.’ 
‘I only congratulated you on the prospect of being 
henceforth your own master,’ rejoined the duchess; 
‘but if you are not disposed to enjoy your liberty, that 
is no business of mine, and certainly, if you wait for 
me to dismiss you, you will remain with me for ever.’ 
Not long after this conversation, Junot, having 
incurred the emperor’s displeasure, was superseded as 
governor of Paris, and sent to command at Arras. 
This change of position of course involved some alter- 
ation in domestic arrangements, and many attendants 
were dismissed from the service of the duke. To 
Valentin, however, was deputed the confidential post 
of superintending the establishment which Madame 
d’Abrantes still maintained in Paris. He was chosen 
for this post as being one in whose integrity the most 
absolute trust might be reposed. Madame d’Abrantes 
was therefore much surprised, on the eve of her 
departure for Arras, to see Valentin enter the apart- 
ment with an air of deep agitation. His countenance 
was pale as death, and when he attempted to speak, 


| 


his voice faltered, and it seemed as though he could 
not utter a word. Unable to conceive the cause of his 
distress, Madame d’Abrantes said, in a soothing tone: 


‘I hope, Valentin, you are not vexed at being left 
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: you know it cannot be helped; 
I chose you for this post on account of 
unded confidence we place in your integrity.’ 
madame, it is not that,’ faltered forth the 
; ‘I know that it is right I should stay; 
I should have asked leave to stay, even if your 
had not commanded me to do so. It is not that; it 
that people say my lord and lady are in disgrace 
with the First Consul, just as my poor old master was 
in disgrace with the Neapolitan court—and my lord 
and lady are going to take the children with them: 
it will be an expensive journey ; and just at this moment 
the general has had such heavy expenses, this must 
take him by surprise. In short, madame, forgive me, 
but I have been to M. Tricard, the notary, and I asked 
him for my money, without telling him my reason for 
wanting it ; and here it is. If my lord and lady will only 
be so good as to use it just as though it were their own.’ 

‘ Never,’ exclaims Madame Junot in her memoirs— 
‘never can I forget this moment: it is graven upon 
my heart rather than upon my memory, and time can 
never efface it. Had I needed the money, the recollec- 
tion that Valentin was my own servant, would not 
have caused me to hesitate for a moment in accepting 
his generous offer. I felt that his noble conduct 
through life had raised him to an equality with myself 
—to the highest rank in the social scale.’ 

Junot himself had entered the a t while 
this conversation was going on between the faithful 
Valentin and his mistress. He listened in silence to 
the generous offer of this noble-hearted man, who was 
not even aware of his presence. But when Valentin 
laid upon the table the four bags, containing his 3700 
francs—his little earthly all—the kind-hearted general 
could no longer contain himself, but stepping forward, 
clasped the worthy valet to his heart, as though he 
had been his own brother. To Valentin’s great sorrow, 
however, M. and Madame d’Abrantes declined the 
proffered sum, of which, in fact, they did not in the 
slightest degree stand in need. He , however, 
so deeply pained by their refusal of his offer, that at 
last Junot exclaimed: ‘Well, Valentin, I will take 
your money, but only on one condition—my man of 
business shall pay you 10 per cent. for it so long as 
you live.’ 

This condition was faithfully fulfilled; but, upon 
the death of the duke, Valentin, knowing his master’s 
property to be cumbered with debts, insisted upon not 
receiving more than 5 per cent. interest for his money. 
Madame d’Abrantes knew him too well to grieve his 
faithful heart by pressing the matter any further in 
this her own hour of distress; but, on the return of 
the Bourbons, she told his history to the Duchess of 
Angouléme, who bestowed upon him a pension of L.50 
a year, in consideration of the service he had ren- 
dered to the Queen Marie Antoinette in 1791. 

About this time, Valentin’s health becoming en- 
feebled, he retired from the service of Madame 
d’Abrantes, and settled at Belleville. Here he lived 
to a good old age, beloved and respected by all who 
knew him, and having nobly earned, in the course of 
his eventful life, the honourable title of a ‘good and 
faithful servant.’ 


A BLESSED PROVIDENCE FOR OUR 
CONTINENTAL NEIGHBOURS. 


A rorzicn gentleman remarked to the Rev. Dr 
Guthrie of Edinburgh: ‘What a blessed Providence ! 
ony Anglo-Saxons are a drunken race!’ He explained 
energy ustry o-Saxon people, in 
England, America, every where, that but for this 

happy Grawbeck, no foreigners had chance in compe- 
|" with them. The reverend gentleman declares 


that he felt the remark to be very snell. It might be a 
jest; but there is many a true word so spoken, and we 
fear this is of the number. Perhaps no man has had 
more opportunities of studying the condition of the 
lower class of people in our large cities than this same 
Dr Guthrie; and he declares that, in all his efforts 
amongst them in Edinburgh, he has met the vice of 
drunkenness at every step as a difficulty in the way of 
every reformation: it destroys more men and women, 
body and soul, breaks more hearts, ruins more families, 
than all other vices put together. In his visitations, 
nothing struck him more than to find more than half 
of the families in the church-yard. Numberless child- 
ren, he says, are carried off, wholly in consequence 
of the drunken habits of their parents. 

The tee-totallers almost seem to prove too much. 
They are fond of adducing Mr Porter’s calculation, 
that fifty millions are spent annually on drink in the 
United Kingdom. One is at a loss to understand 
whence the money comes. Yet some of the separate 
facts are startling enough. In Musselburgh, a town 
near Edinburgh, containing 7000 inhabitants, fisher- 
men, net-makers, &c., the number of public-houses and 
spirit-shops is 57, being one for every 120 people, or we 
may assume, for every 25 adult males. In Dundee, a 
town of 80,000 people, the spirit-shops and taverns are 
364—a more moderate, but still large proportion. In 
Edinburgh, wherever the poorer class of people dwell, 
places for the sale of liquor abound. In the central 
street of the Old Town, less than a mile long, there are 
97; and in each of twenty-one of these, the amount 
of whisky dispensed, chiefly among the very poor, in 
a quarter of a year, was found to be 400 gallons. 
Wherever a poor street is interjected in the better 
districts of the city, it is found to be thickly planted 
with spirit-shops, most of which, in their handsome, 
goodly style of furnishing, speak strongly of what they 
do in the way of draining the pockets of the humbler 
classes. The writer had the curiosity, one day, to count 
those in a short street near his own residence, and found 
them nine in number, being a greater number than all 
the other shops put together. In a section of another 
street, about 150 yards in length, he found five. We 
are also informed of a district of the town, containing 
500 families, where the number of licensed spirit- 
shops is 19. What a strange spectacle it forms in a 
land assumedly civilised, rational, and Christian—so 
much permitted temptation in the way of the poor, 
all looking so gay and so goodly, sanctioned by law, 
beyond even remonstrance from philanthropy, and 
yet manifestly leading multitudes to destruction, and 
forming a frightful counterpoise to every influence for 
good that the spirit of modern civilisation can supply ! 
It may be foolish to suppose, as some do, that a direct 
extinction of the evil is practicable; but when we 
think of what the evil is, what appalling calamities in 
the forms of poverty, crime, and infectious disease it 
produces, we rather wonder that the political system 
of our country can bear its further existence for a 
day, than that a few enthusiasts have dreamed of its 
forcible suppression. 

Our southern neighbours have strongly proclaimed 
their disinclination to have any shortening of the 
hours of public-houses, on Sundays or otherwise. In 
Scotland, an act imposing certain restrictions of this 
nature has been submitted to with comparative resig- 
nation. In Scotland, however, we must remember, 
the evil is of a direr kind, in consequence of the more 
demoralising character of the favourite drink. There 
was here a greater call upon the middle classes to 
endure certain inconveniences for the sake of their 
humbler brethren. It is a kind of measure which no 
lover of individual liberty can approve of; yet it has 
in this instance done some good, as far as the dimi- 
nution of cases of people taken up as drunk and 


disorderly is concerned. Of that diminution, indeed, 
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doubts have been expressed, but, we believe, without 
just foundation. It is the one comforting circ 
=~ a wide-spread scene of degradation and woe. 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER LXXIIIL.—TRANSLATING THE ‘SIGN.’ 


Tuts discovery brought us to a halt. A —— 
ensued, in which all took part; but as usual, the 
others listened to the opinions of the prairie-men, 
and especially to that of Rube. 

The old trapper was inclined to sulk for some 
time, and acted as if he meant to withhold his advice. 
Nothing ‘ nuffed’ him more than to have his word 
contradicted or his skill called in question. I have 
known him to be ‘out of sorts’ for days, from having 
his woodcraft doubted by some one whom he deemed 
less skilled than himself; and, indeed, there were 
few of his kind whose knowledge of the wilderness 
was at all comparable with his. He was not always 
in the right, but generally where his instincts failed, 


That sign 
rest. Of course, we all knew 
that the Indian 


it was idle to try further. In the present case, the 
man who had thoughtlessly doubted him was one of 
the ‘greenest’ of the party, but this only aggravated 
the matter in the eyes of Old Rube. 

‘Sich a fellur as you,’ he said, giving a last dig to 

the offending ranger—‘sich a fellur as you oughter 
yur head shet up: thet ur tongue o’ yourn keeps 
a gwine like a bull’s tail in fly-time. Wagh!’ 

As the man made no reply to this rather rough 
remonstrance, Rube’s ‘dander’ soon smoothed down, 
and once more getting cool, he turned his attention to 
the business of the hour. 

That there had been Indians upon the ground was 
now an ascertained fact; the peculiar shoeing of the 
horses rendered it indubitable. Mexican horses, if 
shod at all, would have had a shoeing of iron—at 
least on their fore-feet. Wild mustangs would have 
had the hoof naked; while the tracks of Texan or 
American horses could have been easily told, either 
from the peculiar shoeing or the superior size of their 
hoofs. The horses that had galloped over that ground 
were neither wild, Texan, nor Mexican: Indian they 
must have been. 

Although the one track first examined might have 
settled the point, it was a fact of too much importance 
to be left under the slightest doubt. The presence of 
Indians meant the presence of enemies—foes dire and 
deadly ; and it was with something more than feelings 
of mere curiosity that my companions scrutinised the 
sign. 


The ashes were blown out from several others, and 
these carefully studied. Additional facts were brought 
to light by those Champollions of the prairie—Rube 
and Garey. Whoever rode the horses, had been going 
in a gallop. They had not ridden long in one course; 
but here and there had turned and struck off in new 
directions. ‘There had been a score or so of them. 
No two had been galloping together; their tracks 
converged or crossed one another—now zigzagging, 
how running in right lines, or sweeping in curves and 
circles over the plain. 

All this knowledge the trackers had obtained in 
less than ten minutes, simply by riding round the 
place. Not to disturb them in their diagnosis, the 
rest of us halted upon the spot where the new tracks 
had been first observed, and there awaited the result 
of their scrutiny. 

In ten minutes’ time both came back to us; they 
had read the sign to their satisfaction, and needed no 
further light. 


had disclosed to them one fact of more 


before the grass had been burnt; but how long before? 
We had no difficulty in making out that it was upon 
that same day, and since the rising of the sun—these 
were trifles easily ; but at what hour had 
they ee Late, or early ? "With the steed, before, 
or after him ? 

About this point I was most anxious, but I had 
not the slightest idea that it could be decided by the 
‘sign.’ To my astonishment, those cunning hunters 
returned to tell me, not only the very hour at which 
the steed had passed the spot, but also that the 
Indian ieiamin had been riding after him! Clair- 
voyance could scarcely have gone farther. 

The old trapper had grown expletive, more than 
was his wont. It was no longer a matter of tracking 
the white steed. Indians were near. Caution had 
become necessary, and neither the company nor 
counsel of the humblest was to be scorned. We 
might soon stand in need of the strength, even of the 
weakest in our party. 

Freely, then, the trackers communicated their dis- 
coveries, in answer to my interrogation. 

‘The white hoss, said Rube, ‘must ’a been hyur 
*bout four hour ago, kalkerlatin the rate at which he 
wur a gwine, an kalkerlatin how fur he hed ter kum. 
He hain’t ’a stopped nowhur; an ’ceptin i’ the thicket, 
he hez gallipt the rest o’ the way—thet’s clur. Wal, 
we knows the distance, thurfor we knows the time 
—thet’s clur too; an four hour’s ’bout the mark, I 
reck’n—preehaps a leetle less, an alser preehaps a 
leetle more. Now, furrermore to the peint. Them 
niggurs hez been eyther clost arter ‘im, in view o’ 
the critter, or follerin ’im on the trail—the one or the 
t’ other—an which ’taint possyble to tell wi’ this hyur 
sign no-how-cum-somever. But thet they wur arter 
’im, me an Bill’s made out clur as mud—thet we 
sartintly hez.’ 

‘How have you ascertained that they were after?’ 
‘The tracks, young fellur—the tracks.’ 

‘ But how by them?’ 

‘Easy as eatin hump-rib: them as wur made by 
the white hoss ur un’ermost.’ 

The conclusion was clear indeed. The Indians must 
have been after him. 

We stayed no longer upon the spot, but once more 
sending the trackers forward, moved on after them. 
We had advanced about half a mile farther, when 
the horse-tracks, hitherto scattered, and tending in 
different directions, became merged together, as though 
the Indians had been riding, not in single file—as is 
their ordinary method—but in an irregular body of 
several abreast. 

The trackers, after proceeding along this new trail 
for a hundred yards or so, deliberately drew up; and 
dismounting, bent down upon their hands and knees, 
as if once more to examine the sign. The rest of us 
halted a little behind, and watched their proceedings 
without offering to question them. 

th were observed to be busy blowing aside the 
ashes, not from any particular track, but from the 
full breadth of the trail. 

In a few minutes, they succeeded in removing the 
black dust from a stretch of several yards—so that 
the numerous hoof-prints could be distinctly traced, 
side by side, or overlapping and half obliterating one 
another. 

Rube now returned to where they had commenced ; 
and then once more leisurely advancing upon his 
knees, with eyes close to the surface, appeared to 
scrutinise the print of every hoof separately. 

Before he had reached the spot where Garey was 
still engaged in clearing off the dust, he rose to his 
feet with an air that told he was satisfied, and turning 
to his companion, cried out: 

‘Don’t bother furrer, Bill: it ur jest as I thort; 


horsemen had gone over the ground 


they’ve roped ’im, by G—!’ 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 
THE STEED LAZOED. 


It was not the emphatic tone in which this announce- 
ment was made that produced within me conviction 


observed the sudden convergence of the horse- 
tracks ; I had noticed also, that, after coming together, 


: 


they’ve gone past hyur. Wagh!’ conti 

er, once more turning his eyes upon the 

*thur’s been a grist on ’em—twunty or more ; 

ef this child don’t miskalkerlate, thet ain’t the 
"Tur only some 


> 


their pale-faced foes—not so strongly neither—yet a 
Ry: in such a dilemma; what reason could 
ve 


wants and wounds; would tenderly nurse and cherish 
her: yes; ofall this I felt assured. They were human; 
how could they do otherwise ? 

Such was the first rush of my reflections on becom- 
ing assured that the steed had been captured by 
Indians—that Isolina was in their hands. 


if 


But there was another reason for our rapid advance: 
all of us were under the extreme agony of thirst— 
literally gasping for water ; and thus physical suffering 
impelled us to ride forward as fast as our jaded horses 
could carry us over the ground. 

Timber was at length before our eyes, green foliage, 
looking all the fresher and brighter from contrast 
with the black plain which it bounded. It was a 
grove of cotton-woods, skirting a prairie-stream; 
and beyond this the fire had not extended. 

Wild joyous cries escaped from men and horses, as 
their eyes rested upon the limpid stream. The men 
leaped out of their saddles, and without a thought of 
drowning, rushed breast-deep into the water. Some 
lifted the crystal liquid in their palms; others, more 
impatient, bent down, and plunging their faces in the 
flood, drank @ la mode du cheval. 

I noticed that the trappers behaved less recklessly 
than the rest ; before going down to drink, the eyes of 
both were directed, with instinctive caution, along the 
banks, and into the timber. 

Close to where we had halted, I observed a cross- 
ing, where numerous tracks of animals formed in the 
soil a deep, well-beaten path. Rube’s eyes were upon 
it, and I saw that they were glistening with unusual 
excitement. 

* Told ’ee so!’ cried he, after a short : 
*yander’s thur trail—war-trail, by the Eturnal!’ 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
THE ‘INDIOS BRAVOS.’ 


You may be asking, what the trapper meant by a 


pain | war-trail? It has been a phrase of frequent occurrence 


from death; and the thought was a 


gleam; and the reflections that fol- 
lowed were painfully bitter. 


bable. 

True, the remnant of Shawanos and weed sg with 
the Kickapoos and Texan Cherokees, sometimes stray 
as far as the banks of the Rio Grande; but the conduct 
not theirs: these tribes, from long intercourse 


with us. It is a phrase of the frontier. Even at the 
eleventh hour, let me offer its explanation. 

For half a century—ay, for three centuries and 
more—even since the conquest itself—the northern 
frontier of Mexico has been in, what is termed in old- 
fashioned phraseology, a ‘disturbed state.’ Though 
the semi-civilised Aztecs, and the kindred races of 
town-dwelling Indians, easily yielded to the sword of 
the Spanish conquerors, far different has been the 
history of the wild tribes—the free hunters of the 
plains. Upon those mighty steppes that occupy the 
whole central area of the North American continent, 
dwell tribes of Indians—nations they might be called— 


whites, have been inducted into a sort of semi- 


who neither know, nor ever have known, other rule 
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civilisation; and their hereditary hostility for the 
| ; a has died out. Pillage and murder are no 
' po longer their trade; it could not have been they who 
t ight have been ‘ Wild 
| was more in Looping 
} was more in keeping 
of its truth; I should have been convinced without -eating Apachés, who 
| that. I was better than half prepared for the intelli- ig their expeditions far 
gence thus rudely conveyed; for I was myself not attered little; Apachés 
h altogether unskilled in that art of which my trapper- Comanches, Apachés, 
| companions were masters. se trail we were stand- 
4 | hether Apaché, Lipan, 
W giia, Waco, or Pawnee- 
e animals attered not; one and all were alike; one or 
t I needed only to perceive the hoof of the steed among hem, my reflections were’ bitterly the same. 
| the others, to know that he no longer ran free—that rstood I the character of these red men of 
iy he was a captive. ; so far differing from their kindred of the 
4 This the tracker had found; hence the decisive | north—so far different from that ideal type of cold 
{ declaration that the Indians had ‘roped’ him—in | continence it has pleased the poet and the writer of 
other words, had caught him with their lazoes. romance to ascribe to them. The reverse of the medal 
# *Sartint they ’ve tuk ‘im,’ asserted Rube, in answer | was before my mind’s eye; the memory of many a 
: to an interrogatory: ‘sartint sure; hyur’s his track | scene was in my thoughts, of many a tale I had heard, ZZ 
clur as daylight. H illustrating the uxorious disposition, the wild, un- 
y a laryette; he’s been bridled wantonness of these lords of the southern 
1 some in front—some plains. 
Not then did I dwell long on such thoughts ; for they 
¥ had their influence in urging me onward. 
galliped out to rope the hoss. I’d lay my rifle agin 
o a Mexican blunderbox, thur’s a bigger party than 
y this nigh at hand somewhur hyur. By Geehosophat, 
thur’s boun to be, sartint as sunup!’ 
ee The suspicion that had half formed itself in my othe 
ye mind was no longer hypothetical; the sign upon the dese 
rh trail had settled that: it was now a positive intelli- I 
’ gence—a conviction. The steed had been taken; he star 
“iy and his rider were captive in the hands of the Indians. was 
f This knowledge brought with it a crowd of new cycl 
> thoughts, in which emotions of the most opposite forv 
4 character were mingled together. and 
a The first was a sensation of joy. The steed had in ¢ 
7 been captured, and by human beings. Indians at spea 
; least were men, and possessed human hearts. Though enct 
in the rider they might recognise the lineaments of | —tl 
the 
VE who 
; very opposite passion might be excited by the spec- I 
tacle of her helpless situation. They would see before ah 
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than that of their own chieftains. Even when Spain 
was at her strongest, she failed to subjugate the ‘ Indios 


nations of the northern 


It is not in the annals of Spain to prove that any one 
of these tribes ever yielded to her conquering sword ; 
and equally a failure has been the attempt to wheedle 
them into a fanatical civilisation by the much-boasted 
conquest of the mission. Free, then, the prairie Indians 
are from white man’s rule, and free have they been, 
as if the keels of Columbus had never ploughed the 
Carib Sea. 

But although they have preserved their independence 
for three centuries, for three centuries have they never 
known Between the red Indian and the white 
Iberian, along the frontier of Northern Mexico, a war- 
border has existed since the days of Cortez to the 
present hour—constantly shifting north or south, but 
ever extended from east to west, from ocean to ocean, 
through wide degrees of longitude. North of this 
border ranges the ‘ Indio bravo ;’ south of it dwells his 
degenerate and conquered kinsman, the ‘Indio manso,’ 
not in the ‘tents,’ but in the towns of his Spanish 
conqueror; the former, free as the prairie wind—the 
latter, yoked to a condition of ‘peon’ vassalage, with 
chains as strong as those of slavery itself. The neutral 
belt of hostile ground lies between—on the one side 
guarded by a line of garrisoned forts (presidios) ; on the 
other, tered from attack by the wild and waterless 
desert. 

I have stated that this war-border has been con- 
stantly shifting either northward or southward. Such 
was its history up to the beginning of the present 
cycle. Since then, a remarkable change has been going 
forward in the relative position of Indian and Iberian ; 
and the line of hostile ground has been moving only 
in one directi tinually towards the south! To 
speak in less poetical phrase, the red man has been 
encroaching upon the territory of the white man 
—the so-called savage has been gaining ground upon 
the domain of civilisation. Not slowly or gradually 
¢ither, but by gigantic strides—by the conquest of 
whole provinces as large as England ten times told! 

I shall make the announcement of a fact, or rather 
& hypothesis—scarcely well known, though strange 
enough. It may interest, if not surprise, the ethno- 
logist. I assert then, that had the four tribes of North 
Mexican Indians—Comanche, Lipano, — and 
century ve iven nerate de- 
omen of the conquerors of Cortez from the soil of 
Anahuac! I make this assertion with a full belief 
and clear conviction of its truthfulness. The hypo- 
thesis rests upon a basis of realities. It would require 
but very simple logic to prove it; but a few facts may 
yield illustration. 

With the fall of Spanish rule in Mexico, ended the 
predominance of the Spaniard over the Indian. By 
Tevolution, the presidios became shorn of their 
strength, and no longer offered a barrier even to the 
weakest incursion. In fact, a neutral line no more 
exists; whole provinces—Sonora, Chihuahua, Tamau- 
lipas, Cinaloa, and Leon—are no better than neutral 
ground, or, to speak more definitely, form an extended 
territory conquered and desolated by the Indians. 
Even beyond these, into the ‘ provincias internas,’ have 
the bold copper-coloured freebooters of late carried 
their forays—even to the very gates of Durango. Two 
hundred Comanche warriors, or as many Apachés, fear 


tah, | to the north—occurring in that month in the calendar 


Mexico—hesitate not to attack a city or a settlement— 
scruple not to drag from hearth and home lovely maids 
and tender children—only these—and carry them slave 
and captive to their wild fastnesses in the desert! And 
this is no occasional foray, no long gathering outburst 
of revenge or retaliation; but an annual expedition, 
forming part of the regular routine of the year, and 
occurring at the season when the buffalo have migrated 


of these aboriginal bri jocosely styled the 
‘Mexican moon!’ 

Upon whose head falls the blow thus cally 
repeated? Upon the poor and unprotected? No doubt 
you will fancy so. 

A single fact may serve to undeceive you. Only a 
few years ago, Trias, a man of ‘ first family’ in Mexico, 
and governor of the state of Chihuahua, lost one of his 
sons by an Indian foray. The boy was taken prisoner 
by the Comanches; and it was only after years of 
negotiation and payment of a large sum, that the father 
recovered his child. Thus the governor of a province, 
with means and military at his command, was not 
powerful enough to cause the surrender of his captive 
son: he was forced to buy him! 

It is computed that at this moment there are 3000 
white captives in the hands of the North Mexican 
Indians—nearly all of them of Spanish descent. They 
are mostly females, and live as the slave-wives of their 
captors—if such connection may be dignified by the 
name. There are white men, too, among the Indians 
— prisoners taken in their youth; and strange as it may 
appear, few of psocaae fe of the men or women— 
evince any desire to return to their former life or 
homes. Some, when ransomed, have refused the boon. 
Not uncommon along the frontier has been witnessed 
that heart-rending scene—a father who had recovered 
his child from the savages, and yet unable to reclaim 
its affection, or even to arouse it to a recognition of 
its parentage. In a few years—sometimes only months 
—the captives forget their early ties, and 
wedded to their new life—become Jndianized. 

But a short time before, an instance had come under 
our own observation. The wounded brave taken in 
the skirmish at the mound was a full-blooded Mexican 
—had been carried off by the Comanches, some years 
before, from the settlements on the Lower Rio Grande. 
In consideration of this, we gave him his liberty, 
under the impression that he would gladly avail 
himself of the opportunity to return to his kindred. 

He proved wanting in gratitude as in natural affec- 
tion. The same night on which he was set free, he took 
the route back to the prairies, mounted upon one of 
the best horses of our troop, which he had stolen from 
its unfortunate owner! 

Such are the ‘Cosas de Mexico ’—a few of the traits 
of frontier-life on the Rio Bravo del Norté. 

But what of the war-trail? That is not yet 
explained. 
Know, then, that from the country of the Indians 
to that of the Mexicans extend many great paths, 
running for hundreds of miles from point to point. 
They follow the courses of streams, or cross vast desert 
plains, where water is found only at long intervals of 
distance. They are marked by the tracks of mules, 
horses, and captives. Here and there, they are 
whitened by bones—the bones of men, of women, of 
animals, that have perished by the way. Strange paths 
are these! What are they, and who has made them? 
Who travel by these roads that lead through the wild 
and homeless desert ? 

Indians: they are the paths of the Comanche and 
Caygiia—the roads made by their warriors during the 
‘Mexican moon.’ 


It was upon one of these that the trapper was gazing 


hot to ride hundreds of miles into the heart of civilised 


when he gave out the emphatic utterance: 
* War-trail, by the Eturnal!’ 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 


ON THE WAR-TRAIL. 

Scarcely staying to quench my thirst, I led my 
horse across the stream, and commenced scrutinising 
the trail upon the opposite bank. The faithful trackers 
were by my side—no fear of them lagging behind. 

I had won the hearts of both these men; and that 
they would have risked life to serve me, I could no 
longer doubt, since over and over again they had risked 
it. For Garey, strong, courageous, handsome in the 
true sense, and noble-hearted, I felt real friendship, 
which the young trapper reciprocated. For his older 
comrade, the feeling I had was like himself—indefin- 
able, indescribable. It was strongly tinctured with 
admiration, but admiration of the intellectual rather 
than the moral or nal qualities of the man. 

Instead of intellectual, I should rather say instinctive, 
for his keen intuitive thoughts appeared more like 
instincts than the results of a process of ratiocination. 

That the old trapper admired me—in his own 
phraseology, ‘liked me mightily’—I was aware. He 
was equally zealous as the younger in my service; 
but too free an exhibition of zeal was in his eyes a 
weakness, and he endeavoured to conceal it. His 
admiration of myself was perhaps owing to the fact 
that I neither attempted to thwart him in his humours 
nor rival him in his peculiar knowledge—the craft of 
the prairie. In this I was but his pupil, and behaved 
as such, yenerally deferring to his judgment. 

Another impulse acted upon the trackers—sheer 
love of the part they were now playing. Just as the 
hound loves the trail, so did they; and hunger, thirst, 
weariness, one or all must be felt to an extreme degree 
before they would voluntarily forsake it. 

Scarcely staying, therefore, to quench their thirst, 
they followed me out of the water; and all three of 
us together bent our attention to the sign. 

It was a war-trail—a true war-trail. There was not 
the track of a dog—not the drag of a lodge-pole upon 
it. Had it been a moving encampment of peaceable 
Indians, these signs would have been visible; more- 
over, there would have been seen numerous footsteps 
of Indian women—of squaws; for the slave-wife of the 
lordly Comanche is compelled to traverse the prairies 
—. that follows at her 

But though no foot-prints of Indian women appeared, 
there were tracks of women, scores of them, plainly 
imprinted in the soil of the river-bank. Th 
slender impressions, scarcely a span in length, 
smoothly moulded in the mud, were not to be mistaken 
for the footsteps of an Indian squaw. There was not 
the wide divergence at the heels—the toes turned 
inward ; neither was there the moccasin-print. No; 
those tiny tracks must have been made by women of 
that nation who possess the smallest and prettiest feet 
in the world—by women of Mexico. 

‘Captives!’ we i as soon as our eyes 
upon the tracks. 

‘Ay, poor critters!’ ibe ingly ; 
‘the cussed niggurs hev made ’em fut it, while thur’s 
been spare hosses a plenty. Wagh! a good wheen o’ 
weemen thur’s been—a score on ’em at the least. 
Wagh! I pity ’em, poor gurls! in sech kumpny as 
Weare into. It ur a life they’ve got to jead. 

Rube did not reflect how heavily his words were 
falling upon my heart. 

There were the tracks of more than a hundred 
horses, and as ay ee. Some of both were iron- 
shod; but for all that, we knew they had been either 
ridden or driven by Indians: they, too, were captives. 

The sign helped my companions to much knowledge 

would have been unintelligible to me. It was 


ose | durnation throat, an scalped ‘im the minnut we tuk 


certainly the path of a war-party of Indians on the 
back track. They were laden with plunder, and driving 
before them, or forcing to follow, a crowd of captives— 
horses, mules, and women—children, too, for we saw 
the tiny foot-marks of tender age. ‘The trail was 
significant of all this—even to me. 

But my comrades saw more; they no longer doubted 
that the Indians were Comanches—a moccasin had 
been picked up, a castaway—and the leathern tassel 
attached to the heel declared the tribe to which its 
wearer belonged to be the Comanche. 

The trail was quite fresh; that is, but a few hours 
had intervened since the Indians passed along it. 
Notwithstanding the dryness of the atmosphere, the 
mud on the river-edge had not yet become ‘ski . 
as the trappers expressed it. The Indians had forded 
the stream about the time the prairie was set on fire. 

The horses we had been following across the burnt 
plain were those of a party who had gone out in pur- 
suit of the steed. Just at the ford, they had overtaken 
the main body, who carried along the spoil and captives. 
From that point, all had advanced together. 

Had they done so? This was our first object of 
inquiry. It was almost too probable to admit of a 
doubt; but we desired to be certain about a matter of 
such primary importance, and we looked for the hoof 
with the piece chipped from its edge—easily to be 
identified by all of us. In the muddy margin of the 
stream we could not find it; but the steed may have 
been led or ridden in front of the rest, and his tracks 
trampled out by the thick drove that followed. 

At this moment, Stanfield came up and joined us 
in the examination. The ranger had scarcely bent 
his eyes on the trail, when a significant exclamation 
escaped him. He stood ing downward to the 
track of a shod horse. 

. y, horse!’ cried he; ‘my horse Hickory, by 
Gosh!’ 

* Your horse ?’ 

‘May I never see Kaintuck if it ain’t.’ 

‘Yur sure o’ it, ole hoss? yur sure it’s yurn?’ 

‘Sure as shootin; I shod him myself. I kid tell 
that re track on a dry sand-bar. I know every nail 
thar; I druv ’em wi’ my own hand—it’s him sartin.’ 

*Wheeo-o!’ whistled Rube in his significant way, 
‘thet makes things a leetle plainer, I reck’n; an so 
I thort all along—an so I thort—ye-es—so I thort. 
The durned rennygade niggur!’ he added with angry 
emphasis, ‘I know’d we dud wrong to let im go; we 
oughter served ’im as I perposed; we oughter cut his 


’im: cuss the luck thet we didn’t! Wagh!’ 

Rube’s words needed no interpretation. We knew 
whose throat he would have cut—that of the Indianised 
Mexican taken at the mesa; and I remembered that 
at the time of his capture such had been Rube’s 
advice, overruled, of course, by the more merciful of 
his comrades. The trapper had assigned some reason: 
he knew something of the man’s history. 

He now repeated his reasons: 

‘He ur a true rennygade,’ said he; ‘an thur ain't 
on all the parairas a wusser enemy to whites than 
thet ur—more partiklurly to Texan whites. He wur 
at the massacree o’ Wilson’s family on the clur fork 
o’ the Brazos, an wur conspik’us in the skrimmige: 
a’ more too—it ur thort he toated off one o’ Wilson’s 
gurls, an made a squaw o’ her, for he’s mighty given 
thet way I’ve heern. Wagh! he ur wuss than a 
Injun, for the reezun thet he unerstans the ways 0’ 
the whites. I never know’d sich a foolich thing as ter 
let ’im git clur. ‘Ee may thank yur luck, Mister 
Stannafeel, thet he didn’t take yur har at the same 
time when he wur atakin o’ yur hoss. Wagh! thet ye 
may !’ 

It was Stanfield’s horse that had been stolen by 
the renegade, and the tracks now identified by the 
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ranger were those of that animal—no doubt with the 
freebooter upon his back. 

This new discovery let in a flood of light. Beyond 
a doubt, the war-party was the same we had met by 
the mound, with perhaps a reinforcement; the same 
that had just plundered the Mexican town; the same 
who had paid their hurried visit to the hacienda, and 
this renegade—— 

Ha! Strange remembrances were crowding into 
my brain. I remembered meeting this semi-savage 
skulking about the road, after we had granted him 
his parole; I remembered, upon one occasion, seeing 
him while riding out with her ; I remembered the rude 
expression with which he had regarded my companion 
—the glance half-fierce half-lustful ; I remembered that 
it made me angry; that I rebuked and 
him—I now remembered all. 

Wild thoughts came rushing into my mind—worse 
thoughts than ever. 

I sprang to my saddle, and, calling out some half- 
coherent orders, rode rapidly along the trail. 


TRAWLING AND DREDGING. 


‘SHaLxi we go or not? Oh, I hope the weather is all 
right!’ was my first thought, as I sprang from my bed 
one day last summer, and hastened to the window to 
ascertain the state of the wind and the aspect of the 
heavens. I had formed an engagement for trawling 
and dredging, both new amusements to me, and both 
giving promise of great enjoyment; but as I looked 
out on the moveless shrubs, and saw that a soft rain 
was descending, my heart sank within me; I knew 
that without wind we could not go; and not a breath 
of wind could I detect. However, being of a somewhat 
hopeful character, and knowing that a breeze might 
come, I ‘took heart of grace,’ donned my sea-clothes, 
and made ready. Presently, a rustling amongst the 
laurels made me prick up my ears with joy, and, taking 
a glance around me, I soon descried most hopeful 
symptoms. The rain had ceased, and the sun had 
begun to struggle out, bringing with it what soon 


became a most undeniable breeze; and so, gathering 
together my gear, I set out with heart elate on my 
expedition. 

For the benefit of those who may be as much in the 
dark on such subjects as I was myself some little time 
since, I will describe the implements of our toil, and 
the mode of using them. 

The trawl—a word I find in no dictionary, though 
old Bailey, that prince of lexicographers, gives: 
*To trowl], to move or wander about’—is a huge net 
framed of very strong twine, with meshes about an 
inch and a half in length. The edge of this net is run 
on a cord, so that it may be drawn up irto a bag, and 
one side of it is attached to a stout bar of wood about 
twenty feet long, with iron grapples at each end, by 
which it is hitched on to the side of the vessel. To this 
bar are fastened as many fathoms of stout rope, about 
an inch in diameter, as are sufficient to reach the bottom 
of the waters which the trawl is meant to search; and 
the bag is heavily leaded, so as to descend to the bottom. 


loosen its fastenings, and drop it over the side of the 
boat into the sea, uncoiling sufficient cable to follow 
it to its depths. The boat then sails on, dragging 
the net through the waters for as long a time as it is 
thought necessary. For naturalists’ purposes, this is 
not more than from ten to twenty minutes; but the 
professional trawlers, whose prize is fish, often keep it 
down five or six hours. When the net is drawn, the 
boat is turned so as to sail over the line of rope, on 
which two men pull lustily, while a third coils the cable 
as they free it, until the net appears just below the 
surface of the water. This is an exciting moment: 


When the trawl is required to be used, two men | gray 


The dredge is a bag of very thick netting, so close 
in its meshes, that scarcely the smallest shell can go 
through them. This is strongly fastened to an oblong 
frame of iron about thirty inches long by fifteen or 
eighteen wide, more or less, the edges of which are 
sharpened so as to scratch the rocks, &c., at the bottom 
as it is dragged along. The dredge is attached to 
cords in the same manner as the trawl, and is thrown 
over and managed much in the same way; but, being a 
lighter instrument, only one man is required to work 
it. Sometimes the dredge brings up nothing but sand 
and mud; at others, plenty of animals of sorts; and now 
and then matters that have been dropped from some 
ship or boat are thus fished up—as, for instance, my 
friend told me he had the night before dredged up 
several fathoms of good new rope, exactly what he 
had been going to buy for use, and which was at the 
moment he spoke doing duty on the dredge. 

An excellent concomitant to the dtedge is a square 
box, with a bottom of fine fly-wire, into which another, 
with coarser wire-net for its bottom, fits. When your 
dredge comes up laden with sand and mud, or the 
contents are otherwise dirty, put them by instalments 
into this box, and make one of your sailors hold it 
overboard in the water until all the sand and mud is 
washed away. You will then find the larger articles 
clean and clear in the upper box, whilst the minute 
shells and other things will have sifted through, and 
be equally clean and nice in the lower box. This is 
a capital contrivance, and greatly facilitates the work. 

These implements, together with plenty of wide- 
mouthed pickle-bottles, glass jars, tin cans, &c., for 
receiving and separating the contents of the trawl or 
dredge as you receive them, are all that are requisite 
for the double purpose of trawling and dredging. 

My impatience had made me reach the rendezvous 
on the quay long before the rest of the party; but 
I was not weary of waiting, for the scene was 
more than pleasant. The sea was all sparkle and 
beauty, the sky of unbroken azure; the finely wooded 
grounds of Tor Abbey lay on my left. Opposite to 
me was the pretty Strand, as the row of shops facing 
the sea at Torquay is called, with all its bustle of 
carriages, and pretty stands of red, and blue, and 
yellow donkey-chairs and flies, far enough off not to 
disturb me with its bustle, but near enough to amuse 
me by its liveliness; and between me and it was the 
basin, now full of water, and covered with vessels of 
different kinds. Just below, at the foot of the steps, 
lay the beautiful little yacht, the Ribbie, preparing to 
sail, with her smart crew all alive, and all her elegant 
equipments contrasting strongly with the heavy coal- 
schooner which was just easing herself off from her 
moorings, also preparing to sail the moment the way 
was clear. 

It took but few minutes for the white sails of the 
Ribble to fill, and bear her out with a spring into the 
bay towards Paignton. Then a sharp tack, and she 
dashed past us, cutting her way back with a velocity 
that was almost inconceivable across the bay towards 
the Nose, and was gone! 

Meanwhile, the heavy collier had spread her dark 
patched sails and begun to clear out. She moved 
off heavily, but sailing steadily with a grave dignity 
and grace quite unlike the active movements of the 
little yacht, yet very beautiful. She also took the 
course towards Paignton, then tacked, crossed our 
course, and again recrossed us—for by this time our 
party had assembled, and the little Mystery was on 
her way to the dredging-ground—and then disappeared 
behind Berry Head. 

And now over went the trawl; and after arranging 
all our pots and pans, and dipping up a supply of fresh 
sea-water, so that everything might be ready against the 
net coming up, we beguiled the time by watching the 


shifting lights on the shore, the birds on the water, or 
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in the air above it, and the fleecy white clouds which 
just flecked the blue of the sky, and were mirrored in 
that of the sea—until notice was given to haul up. 
*Look out for Nudibranchs, said my companion, a 
scientific friend, who had kindly taken the guidance of 
our work ; ‘you will often find them sticking to the 
meshes of the net.’ Now, it so happened that Nudi- 
branchs—the naked-gilled mollusks which have their 
breathing-apparatus outside in the likeness of plumes 
of feath happened to be at present the objects of 
special interest to me, so that this announcement set 
me more on the alert than the cry of ‘Whales ahead!’ 
would a whaler: and not in vain. We picked off more 
than a dozen specimens of that beautiful little animal, 
Polycera quadrilineata, which, as they were handed to 
me, looked like little lumps of yellow jelly as big as a 
pea; but as I dropped them at once into a glass jar of 
clear water, their true form and colouring were dis- 
sary This Polycera—I beg pardon for hard words, 
t it has no common name—is a little slug-like 
animal ; that is, its foot is formed like that of slugs, 
and on it it creeps; but this foot is pure white, narrow, 
and long, tapering to a point behind. The body, of 
which the foot forms the lower part, rises in the middle, 
and sends out from an aperture in the back seven or 
nine pinnate, tapering plumes, ‘ richly dight with gold 
and white.’ On each side of this bunch of feathers— 
which ate, in fact, the gills or branchial tubes of the 
animal—is a single stout-pointed lobe, of white, tipped 
with chrome-yellow. The back is spotted and striped 
with the same rich colouring, and sometimes with black 
also. It has a pair of laminated tentacles, of bright 
yellow, rising from the top of the head, and bending 
backwards; and the frontal veil is extended into four 
elongated, pointed filaments of the same golden hue, 
which are ever in motion, and seem as if they acted as 
feelers. These pretty creatures swim on the surface 
of the water, foot upwards, or creep gracefully on the 
coral weeds in your tank, looking most elegant. But I 
am forestalling. As the trawl rose to view below the 
water, and before we could get it up, we were amused 
by the splash and dash of dozens of small flat fish, dabs 
and flounders, and amongst them that ugly fellow 
John Dory—of whom tradition hints that he was 
once the affianced of Ann Chovy, whose delicate flesh 
—albeit a mere flake of it exists on each side his 
body—used to tempt the old fish-epicure Quin to visit 
the coast every year for the purpose of eating John in 
his perfection. These were the prey of the boys of our 
party, who were very busy gathering them up. Then 
there were plenty of the violet cross-fish (Uraster 
violacea) and of the common cross-fish (U. rubens), and 
of other things more than there is time to record; and 
then over went the trawl again, and we tacked, and 
sailed back across the bay towards our dredging-ground 
off Anstey’s Cove, dragging the traw] after us. 
Whether it was the extreme speed with which we 
ran along, that kept the apparatus from reaching the 
bottom, I do not w; but it is probable it was so. 
Whatever might be the cause, the result was certain, 
for when we again hauled, we found not a thing worth 
having in our trawl. But we were now amongst the 
beautiful island-rocks which adorn the entrance of 


Hope’s Nose, lay our ground. This we prepared to 
pags fastening the trawl alongside, and throwing 
out 


‘Does it a= asked the director of the sports of 
the man who held the rope. Now, jumping is the sign 
of being on good rocky ground, so we were glad to hear 
the answer: ‘Capital, sir—goes along capital—can’t 
be better; and in five minutes or so, up came the bag 
with heaps of goods in it—goods enough to engage our 
attention for hours, if we had been free to give it. There 


Torbay, and between them and the shore beyond | the 


as an atrow, others curled and twisted—the homes of 
that beautiful crested worm the Serpula vermicularis, 
In some of them the animals lay perdu, only waiting 
to be left a little while quietly in a glass of clean 
water, to expand their scarlet -shaped tubes of 
branchiz round the mouth of their cells.* Others 
were empty—the forsaken homes of the dead. There 
were some coiled on stones, and only partially rising 
free ; and there was another species of a smaller kind, 
with pure white tubular cases, multitudes of them 
twisted, and wreathed, and knotted together like 
Gordian-knots of small cords, in strange contortions, 
heads and tails all mixed together. These are very 
properly named Serpula contortuplicata. A number of 
pretty little semi-transparent prawns and shrimps of 
different kinds were in this haul, some tinged with 
red, some with green, and all with delicate fan-sh 
tails expanded, and beautiful shining eyes on s 

The stones and shells to which these serpule adhered 
were richly clothed with forests of elegant coral-weeds, 
which I cannot better describe than by quoting 
Kingsley’s account of the garb of Maia Squinado, Esq. 
It is a spider-crab, of which he says: 

‘ His whole back is covered with a little gray forest 
of branching hairs as fine as the spider’s web, each 
branchlet carrying its little pearly ringed club, each 
club its rose-crowned polype, like—to quote Mr Gosse’s 
comparison—the unexpanded buds of the acacia. On 
that leg grows, amidst another copse of the gray 
polypes, a delicate straw-coloured sertularia branch on 
branch of tiny double combs, each tooth of the comb 
being a tube containing a living flower; on another 
leg another sertularia, coarser, but still beautiful; and 
round it again has trained itself, plant upon plant of 
glass ivy, bearing crystal bells, each of which, too, 
protrudes its living flower; on another leg is a fresh 
species, like a little heather-bell of whitest ivory, and 
every needle-leaf a polype-cell. Let us stop before 
the imagination grows dizzy with the contemplation of 
those myriads of beautiful atomies. And what is their 
use? Each living flower, each polype mouth is feeding 
fast, sweeping into itself, by the perpetual currents 
caused by the delicate fringes upon its rays—so minute 
these last, that their motion only betrays their presence 
—each tiniest atom of decaying matter in the sur- 
rounding water, to convert it, by some wondrous 
alchemy, into fresh cells and buds, and either build up 
a fresh branch in their thousand-tenanted tree, or 
form an egg-cell, from whence, when ripe, may issue, 
not a fixed zoophyte, but a free swimming animal.’ 
Such fairy gardens as above described covered almost 
everything we drew from the waves. There were 
crabs decked with plumes of sertularia, shells living 
and dead coated with shrubberies of pure white; 
laomedezx of various kinds, all with each cell full of 
life, which as I dropped the shells one by one into pure 
clear water, and set the vessel where the sunbeams 
played on it, sent out their crystal stars of different 
forms in myriads—a glittering galaxy. Between 
these shrubs, the ground was incrusted with little 
mounds, and smooth-spread lawns, of a sort of cellular 
crust, from which issued elegant little bell-shaped 


in lumps as thick as the finger, and the living bells 
stood out on all sides like the florets on a spike of 
veronica. 


* See Chambers’s Journal, No. 79, p. 12. 
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But whilst I had been busy with my fairy shrub- 
beries, the dredge had been at work amidst the rocks 
beneath us, and now up it came. Hey! what have we 
here? Writhing, twisting, tossing, up comes a mass 
of supple worm-like arms, all wreathed together in 
what appears to be inextricable confusion, and all 
combining a thousand different tints. But the con- 
fusion is not inextricable. Let them alone, and give 
them space, and one after another out walks hundreds 
of what Gosse’s sailor calls ‘them ’ere Ophiocomas.’ We 
have taken hundreds of brittle stars (Ophiocoma rosula), 
no two alike, and each and all glowing with such hues 
as would equal the ribbon-beds of flowers at Sydenham. 
Each long-legged fellow boasts at least three colours, 
and most combine several more. There is the richest 
purple, striped with rose ; yellow, mottled with scarlet, 
purple, and black ornaments; rich crimson picked out 
with white, and touched up with blue; deep blue, 
touched up with white and scarlet; scarlet, dashed 
with purple and orange. No butterflies’ wings, no 
gaudy birds of eastern skies, ever could present you 
with more exquisitely brilliant combinations of hues, 
or with more delicate pencilling in their intermixture. 


into my can; and gathering up the rest, we restore 
them to their own native world of waters, highly 
amused to watch their starry forms as they sink; and 
whilst the dredge goes down to seek for other prey, I 
will describe the wondrous structure of this gorgeous 
creature, as my lens displays it to me. In the centre 
is a somewhat pentagonal disk, with a circle of colour 
in the middle, from which branch five wide and five 
narrow rays, dividing it into ten parts; these, as also 
the central circles, are close set with spines. The spaces 
between are usually white, and the skin which covers 
them hangs loose, and alternately rises and falls with 
a most graceful swell, apparently from the breathing 
of the animal. From this disk spring five long spinous 
arms, each about five times as long as the diameter of 
the disk. These arms or rays have a line of rich 
colour running up them, perhaps bright yellow, or 
crimson, or scarlet, the ground colour being green or 
white, bordered with pink, blue, or some other colour. 
The rays are jointed, covered thick with bristling 
spines, between which are placed rows of suckers, 
which form the animal’s means of progression. The 
movements of these creatures are well described by 
Mr Gosse. He speaks of them as ‘deliberately crawl- 
ing about by means of their five long flexible arms in 
& manner that seems a ludicrous caricature of a man 
climbing up by his hands and feet, only you must 
suppose an additional arm growing from the top of his 
head.’ They look, however, very lovely as they glide 
about with their eccentric movements amidst the 
stones in your aquarium; but they are poor posses- 
sions, for throw off first one leg, and then another, 
until but a button-like disk is left; or they curl them- 
selves up, and die, before you can have kept them 
Many days. 

I had been so very busy looking at and managing 
my brittle stars, that I had seen nothing else of what 
the haul had produced, and the dredge was thrown 
over again, when my companion held towards me a glass 
bottle, and said: ‘You know the pecten, do you not?’ 
As he spoke, an animal in the bottle, which was con- 
tained in a bivalve shell about an inch in diameter, 
sprang up, and danced a regular pas seul in the water 
to his own music, for he dashed from the bottom to 
the top of the bottle by means of three rapid diagonal 
Movements, in which, at each dash, he struck against 
the side of the vessel, and made it ring, and then 
descended in the same vehement manner, and, after a 
Moment, repeated the same manceuvres two or three 
times in succession. I begged that he might be trans- 
ferred to my jar, and two or three more were soon 


And now I take some of the finest, and drop them | they 


vases at home with such a clatter, as to quite startle 
me. Their activity, however, soon ceased, and, after 
a few days, their lives; but they were, whilst they 
lasted, amongst the most beautiful and interesting of 
my possessions. 

Few people who have not kept and watched living 
specimens, have any idea of the beauty of the animal 
of the great scallop-shells that are sold in the markets 
for food. Between that pair of shells lies a creature 
which, for delicacy of structure and beauty of colouring, 
cannot be excelled in nature or art. As the lips open, 
you first see that there is a white pellucid fringe of 
tentacles round the inner edge of each, which wave 
about in the water. Some are long, and some short; 
but the longest is about the length of half of the 
diameter of the shell. The valves open a little wider, 
and you see that a row of brilliant diamond spots 
alternate with each of the larger tentacles on each 
edge of the shell. They are formed of a ring of diamond 
light, with a centre of gem-like hue, which in some 
aspects is green, and in others blue, but always of 
metallic lustre. These rows of eyes look like a double 
row of jewels ; they are supposed to be eyes, but whether 
really act as such, is doubtful. But the valves 
open more and more; filling up the space between 
the shells, and putting one much in mind of the pin- 
cushions which we have so often seen made with 
seallop-shells for covers, you see a soft, fleshy, and 
flesh-coloured veil, richly marked, and pencilled with 
chestnut-brown, its edge fringed with the delicate rows 
of white tentacles which I have described, and which, 
although they at first seem to spring from the edge 
of the shell, are in reality appendages of this organ, 
which is called the mantle. Leave the pretty creature 
quite in peace, and do not touch the jar so as to startle 
it, and you will presently see it gape more and more, 
the mantle open, and a lovely sight display itself. 
Within the shelter of the mantle are spread two filmy 
snow-white sheets, beautifully crinkled like the most 
delicate muslin paper, goffered in a mould fine 
enough for ornamenting the garb of a fairy; and 
snug between these dainty sheets rests the body of 
the little creature, for whose comfort, safety, and adorn- 
ment the Creator has supplied such a wonderful and 
exquisite amount of workmanship. This little body 
completes the richness of colouring and beauty of the 
painted scallop (Pecten opercularis) most perfectly, for 
it is a smooth oblong lobe, like a bean, and of the most 
intense orange colour, which contrasts with the very 
pure white of the veil in a beautiful manner. The 
leaping, or, as I have termed it, dancing of this creature, 
is accomplished thus: as it lies on the ground with its 
valves open, it thrusts out a delicate white fleshy foot, 
and pressing this on the substance below it, opens the 
valves of the shell, and springs upwards. Gosse con- 
ceives this action to be performed by the animal’s 
drawing in water, and forcibly expelling it again; by 
means of which contrivance it forms a pressure against 
the side of the water, and springs in the opposite 
direction—an idea that affords a satisfactory solution 
to the question which has often been discussed, of how 
the leaping shell-fish effect their movement. 

The next haul of our dredge brought us more 
brittle stars, sand-stars, &c., and also more forests 
of sertularie, plumularia, laomeder, &c., and to me a 
great treasure in the shape of a huge nudibranch an 
inch and a half long, and of extreme beauty. It was 
of a pale dove-colour throughout, each side of the back 
being furnished with five feathery plumes, partially 
retractile ; and as it moved about on its slug-like foot, 
or floated on the surface of the water by means of 
hollowing in this foot, so as to make it act as a 
boat, these plumes were ever in motion, waving about, 
twitching themselves hither and thither, and contracting 
and expanding at will in the most 


added to the party, all of whom danced about in my 


graceful manner. 
The back of this animal (Tritonia Hombergit) is covered 
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with large soft tubercles, its 
of the body in front is termed— 

scallop-shaped lobes fringed at the edge, it had two 
massive tentacles like horns on its head, which rose 
from a sort of cup, and divided into bunches of branched 
filaments very lovely to behold. I kept it alive 
several days, and then, as my compact with my com- 
panion had been that I should have it in life, and he 
in death, I sent its body after it had died to him, 
that he might ‘boil it down’ and obtain microscopic 
objects from its débris. He found it to contain a 
most wonderful palate, furnished with such teeth as 
he had never before seen in any nudibranch ; but what 
else it bestowed on him, I have not yet heard. 

Another tiny young specimen of the same animal 
I found creeping about on the coral weeds, when I 
got home; and a most beautiful little creature, Doto 
coronata, also a nudibranch, crept out from the weeds, 
and charmed me by its graceful movements and 
elegance of form, as well as the novelty of its structure. 
Its green thread-like tentacles, two in number, and 
rising from the top of the head out of trumpet-like 
sheaths, were in constant wavy motion; along each 
side of its back were bunches of branchiz, consisting 
of oval lobes seated on stalks, the substance semi- 
transparent, and set with circles of opaque tubercles 
round it, with a single one covering the apex. Its 
delicate white foot, covered with this curious body, 
looked very pretty as it crept about on the side of the 
glass, or floated at will, foot upwards, on the water. 
After I had kept Doto a few days, it laid a most 
elegant zigzag ribbon of pure white spawn on the side 

the glass, and though dull and sluggish for a day 
before and after this operation, it is now in full life 
and vigour, although it has been some weeks in 
captivity. A curious thing in the structure of this 
and of most nudibranchs is, that you can see the 
pulsation of the heart with the naked eye, in a most 
interesting manner. 

There was another most lovely object that came 
up almost every haul in large quantities; this was 
the ‘dead-man’s fingers’ (Alcyonium digitatum). When 
this first comes out of the water, it exhibits the 
appearance of flesh-coloured smooth lobes, of unequal 
sizes, some as large as a clenched hand, others not 
bigger than a pea; the surface is marked with small 
pellucid stars. Put the mass you select in water, and 
watch it for a few hours, and you will see that it 
swells to double its former size, and becomes semi- 
transparent and of pure white, and that each of these 
starry marks begins to rise, and by degrees elongates 
itself into a pure white glassy flower; so that the whole 
surface of the substance is closely studded with tubu- 
lar blossoms of most exquisite symmetry and beauty, 
each being about a quarter of an inch in height, and 
formed like the blossom of a lily. These all remain 
in full expansion, not retreating when touched, till 
the whole fades away together. Mr Gosse, in his 
Naturalist’s Rambles on the Coast of Devon, gives a 
beautiful account of this mass of blooming jelly, and 
an elegant drawing of one of its polype heads. 

It belongs to the family Alcyonide, from alcyon, a 
word which signifies ‘ sea-foam ;’ and truly, when this 
alcyonium lies thrown up on the shore after a heavy 
storm, it looks so like the flakes of foam which have 
been drifted about amongst the débris of the red 
conglomerate cliffs, until they have attained a red 
tinge, that I have sometimes mistaken the one for the 
other, and es at the yielding foam, in mistake 
for the solid alcyonium. It is dredged on rocks, 
stones, shells, or any other substance that has lain at 
the bottom of the sea for some time. 

But alas, alas! long before we need have left our 
rich dredging-ground, the fatigue and excitement told 
on my not very strong frame, and to my great sorrow, 


large | we reached the Saddle Rock, the fresh sailing motion, 


dismissal. Homeward, therefore, we sailed; but ere 


a little rest, and a glass of wine, had so much recruited 
me, that my companions’ suggestion of one more cast 
met with glad acceptance, and over went the dredge, 
and came back to us with a fine heap of sea-hares * 
(Aphysia depilans), and a few other matters, but nothing 
of much interest. I found some strange little white 
sea-leeches sticking to the side of my glasses by one 
end, the other being either stretched out straight into 
the water like a looper caterpillar, or else attached 
by its round sucker-aperture to a neighbouring part 
of the glass, so as to form a loop. Where we took 
these, I know not, as they, like the little Doto, crept 
out from the can as we went onwards; but I found 
one of them a day or two after acting the doctor, 
and phlebotomising a poor little saxicava rugosa, on 
whose body he had fixed, and on whose blood, or 
representative of that fluid, he was feasting—the con- 
sequence of which was, that my poor litile stone-borer 
died next day. 

It was now getting dusk, and we therefore sailed 
at once into harbour and made our way homewards, 
richly laden with booty, and well pleased with our 
day’s excursion. 


AT EVEN-TIDE. 


Wuar spirit is’t that does pervade 
The silence of this empty room ? 

And as I lift my eyes, what shade 
Glides off, and vanishes in gloom ? 


I could believe, this moment past, 
A known form filled that vacant chair, 
That, here, kind looks were on me cast 
I never shall see anywhere! 


The living are so far away! 

But thou—thou seemest strangely near: 
Know’st all my silent heart would say, 

Its peace, its pains, its hope, its fear. 


And from thy calm supernal height, 
And wondrous wisdom newly wor, 
Smilest on all our poor delight 
And petty wo beneath the sun. 


From all this coil thou hast slipped away 
As softly as the cloud departs 

Along the hillside purple-gray— 
Into the heaven of patient hearts : 


Nothing here suffered, nothing missed 
Will ever stir from its repose 
The death-smile on her lips unkissed, 
Who all things loves and all things knows. 


And I who, ignorant and weak, 
Helpless in Jove and quick in pain, 
Do evermore still restless, seek 
The unattainable in vain— 


Find it strange comfort thus to sit 

While the loud world unheeded rolls, 
And clasp, ere yet the fancy flit, 

A friend’s hand from the Land of Souls. 


* See Chambers’s Journal, No. 65, p. 195. 
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